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Minor amounts of alkyl benzenes are emitted into water from
the exhausts of boats or ships, petroleum spills, seepage, or
runoffs.  It is important that we learn more about the consequences
of spills of oil and petroleum products.  The committee was dis-
appointed to learn that during the large oil spill emanating from
the uncapped well in the Gulf of Mexico, no monitoring data were
collected by either the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency or
the State of Texas as the oil approached the Texas shore.  Studies
in these areas, coupled with an evaluation of the effects of the
spills on aquatic life, would be invaluable for our understanding
of the effects of mixtures of these compounds in the environment
and for obtaining estimates of human exposure.  Levels of alkyl
benzenes must be monitored under these circumstances to derive
an estimate of human exposure to alkyl benzenes.  To accomplish
this effectively, research should be directed toward developing
improved methods for identifying the specific compounds and
highly sensitive, mobile instruments that can be expeditiously
applied to this effort.

The future will find us facing the inevitably greater use
of coal as a source of fuel, either directly or by virtue of
its conversion to liquid fuels.  Because coal contains large
amounts of alkyl benzenes, it will be important to monitor
and consider the possible control of the release of these
compounds during the processing of coal.

Atmospheric Photooxidation.  Cost-effective ozone controls
will require a thorough understanding of the mechanism whereby
individual atmospheric hydrocarbons promote ozone formation.
Alkyl benzenes are recognized as an important class of hydro-
carbons in ozone formation, especially from the standpoint of
their reactivity and ambient concentrations.  Yet, their chemistry
is the least understood and is not included in current models for
ozone regulation.

Because alkyl benzenes yield large quantities of peroxynitrates
and lesser amounts of other decomposition products, they may be
important contributors to the formation of some atmospheric aerosol.
These effects cannot be assessed until the physical and chemical
nature of the oxidation products have been ascertained. Future work
must involve the development of compound-specific models for atmospheric
chemical reactivity, nitric oxide photooxidation, and ozone formation.
This will entail the identification of the major intermediate oxidation
products and measurement of their own reactivity.  It is likely that
the chemistry involved will be influenced strongly by transformation of
many of the products from the gas phase to the aerosol phase or their
adsorption on the side walls of vessels.  Studying these processes
in the laboratory or in the atmosphere will be difficult but may
prove useful for developing models for control of air pollutants.